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THE GEYSERS 


Walton Hastings 


fortune last summer to be 

permitted to visit, in com- 

pany with four relatives, 

the Geysers, which are lo- 

cated in the northeastern 
section of Sonoma county. The country in 
which they are situated is wild, and rather 
lonely; the nearest town, Cloverdale, being 
about sixteen miles distant, and there being 
places where you travel for miles without 
seeing a sign of human habitation. 

Most of the Geysers are in a canyon. 
which is commonly known as the “main 
canyon,” which is a little over a half mile 
long, and slopes to the southwest. The 
trail follows the creek for the first half of 
the way; which makes that part of the trip 
a regular scramble over the rocks, and boul- 
ders. For a short distance the canyon is 
very narrow, its walk being almorst per- 
pendicular, and overhung with thick foliag- 
ed trees, which darken the miniature gorge, 
and give it a rather picturesque appearance. 

As we stopped for a moment, to gain our 
breath, the guide scraped from the side of 
the cliff some small glistening crystals, 
which he handed to us with an invitation to 
taste them. We did, each watching the 
faces of the others in the party; an expres- 
sion of surprise was quickly followed by one 
of disgust, which was in turn succeeded by 
an attempt to dislodge the taste. Then a 
murmur, which was none other than that 
of “Epsom Salts!” went around the little 
When our guide had subdues his 


T was my extreme good 


circle. 


merriment at our facial contortions, he in- 
formed us that a chemical analysis of some 
of the material had shown it to be ninety- 
nine per cent pure, and from the taste, I 
firmly believed him. 

After resuming our climb we soon came 
out into that part of the canyon where the 
real geysers are. From this point to the 
top of the gorge there is absolutely no vege- 
tation of any sort. The walls are a seething 
mass of bubbling, steaming, queer smelling 
holes. 

The trail led us past several pools of min- 
eral water, of sorts, the medicinal qualities 
of which, our guide propounded to us with 
elaborate phraseology. But profiting by 
our former experiences, we tasted them in 
a most sparing manner. 

About half way to the top of the main 
canyon, we came across a mineral formation, 
of which our guide did not know the name. 
Nevertheless, it was of great interest to us. 
It resembled pulverized sulphur, both in 
form and color. Upon the guide's instruc- 
tions, I stuck the tip of my finger into the 
powder, then wiped off all of the chemical 
which the eye could see, and placing the fin- 
ger on the tip of my tongue, cautiously tast- 
ed it. I am convinced that there was more 
sourness in that one taste, than I have ever 
tasted before; or will taste in the future. 

We next came to a small pool which con- 
tained perhaps five gallons of water. The 
result of bathing the hands in this liquid 
was almost marvelous. The joints of the 
fingers and wrists became extremely supple; 
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the effect lasting for about an hour. From 
this point on, the water in the creek began 
to get hotter and hotter, and we passed 
several little sputtering, bubbling crevices. 
We now had but four or five hundred feet 
of the main canyon through which to pass; 
and without fear of contradiction, I firmly 
believe there was more crowded into that 
distance than in its equal anywhere in the 
State of California. 
a little projecting cliff; the principal part of 
I shall 
never forget that great sight. A small por- 
tion of the right-hand cliff here, has been 
designated as the “Devil’s kitchen.” It con- 
tains the following utensils of “His Satanic 
Majesty”: the coffee cup, tea kettle, grist 
mill, punch bowl, and range. The two most 
interesting are the tea kettle and the grist 
mill. The tea kettle is a large pool, circular 
in form, about twelve feet in diameter, and 
takes up the whole creek bed. The water is 
of such an intense heat that it boils up to 
a height of eighteen inches. A cloud of 
steam arises from this “devilish place.” 
This pool is the cause of the water being 
so warm, in the creek some distance below. 
The grist mill is a large hole in the cliff, 
which emits a continuous grinding, grating, 
sound. The path is of varying tempera- 
tures, varying from hot, up to ———. I can 
sincerely recommend this part of the climb 
to all people affected with “cold feet.” 
Our interest was aroused by a little pool, 
of a most delicate shade of green, close 
to the path. Seeing our attention drawn 
that way, our guide told us that it was 
deadly poison; being almost pure copperas. 
The final climb to the top was somewhat 
severe, and just as we reached the summit, 
the guide showed us the “Devil, himself.” 
A sharp point in the bluff showed very dis- 
tinctively the outlines of that fiendish coun- 
tenance, fashioned by the hand of nature, 
and placed at the very climax of his do- 
mains; ever under his silent, yet watchful 
care. 
When the top of the canyon was at last 


Upon coming around 


the geyers lay before our eyes. 


reached, we were all ready ior a rest; so 
gathering in a small group on the edge of 
the bluff, overhanging the “Devil’s kitchen,” 
for a last look down the main canyon, our 
guide related to us an old Indian legend, 
concerning that precipice. The story is as 
follows: In the early history of the Cali- 
fornia Indians, two of the tribe’s the Temu- 
schals and the Sotoyones, in what is now 
Sonoma county, met in the Geyser country, 
when on the warpath. The chief of the 
Sotoyome’s had a most beautiful daughter, 
Wawona. The chief of the Temuschals had 
a stalwart son. ‘The two young people fell 
deeply in love; so upon the evening before 
the great battle of the tribes, the lovers met 
on the cliff, to plan an elopement. Both 
chiefs, suspecting the affection of the chil- 
dren, rushed madly to the scene, reaching 
it simuitaneously. As the irate parents hove 
in sight over the brow of the hill, the lovers, 
clasped in each other’s arms, leaped directly 
into the seething, boiling pit below. The 
old legend goes on to relate how the Indians 
believe that when the moon shines brightly, 
the spirits of the two devoted lovers may 
be seen rising, and floating in the cloud of 
steam ascending from the canyon below. 


Leaving the main canyon, a small ridge 
is crossed, which is sparcely covered with 


shrub oaks. While passing through here, 
the guide told me to stick a few of the oak 
balls in my pocket, for future use. Coming 
out of this small grove, the path leads ab- 
ruptly around the brow of a small knoll, 
and you find yourself on the floor of the old 
crater. The sides are strewn with all sorts 
of lava formation, the most unique being 
that of large lumps, weighing approximately 
a couple of pounds, of burnt umber and 
burnt sienna, melted together. 

There are numerous little sputtering 
openings dotting the surface of the earth. 
These blow holes from a sulphurous de- 
posit, which chemical analysis has proven 
to be ninety-eight per cent pure sulphur, or 
a little better than the average commercial 
product. Upon setting some of it afire, we 
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were very quickly and thoroughly con- 
vinced that it was genuine. 

Our guide then told us that the floor of 
the crater was merely a crust. This called 
forth a series of comments from the whole 
party, which led to his proving his state- 
ment. Picking up a large rock, weighing 
perhops sixty pounds, he let it drop, on the 
center of the floor. The result was, a se- 
vere vibration, and rumbling. Though as- 
sured that there was absolutely no danger, 
it was surprising how little we could find 
of interest awaiting our observation, till 
we were out of the place. 

Going down into a little ravine, we came 
to what is known as the “steamboat gey- 
ser.” This was originally a large pit emit- 
ting great quantities of steam. In order to 
find its actual force, a piece of two-inch 
pipe was stuck in the center of it, then the 
pit was filled in with dirt and rock. The 
result is, that the steam shoots up to a 
height of about twenty feet. “Now,” said 
the guide, “Put one of those oak balls on 
that pipe and see what happens.” By toss- 
ing them into the escaping steam they were 
thrown high in the air. This geyser was 
not surrounded by any particular chemical 
deposit, as were all the other large ones. 

We had now completed the trip among 
the regular geysers, though there is one 
other, which furnished us _ considerable 
amusement. It is known as the “Old Growl- 
er,’ and is a quarter of a mile from any of 
the others, being in a different canyon. It 
lies in a large crevice in the rock, and keeps 
up a continuous rumbling, day and night. 
It is practically on the same level as the 
creek, which is about fourteen feet wide; it 
influences the temperature of the water in 
an odd manner. The most curious feature 
being that for a distance of about forty feet, 
the water on one side of the creek is hot, 
on the other, cold. 

All of the mountain streams in that sec- 
tion of the country abound with a variety 
of little fish, commonly known as “hard- 


mouths,” which may be caught very easily. 
We had heard the story concerning Yellow- 
stone Park, how fish were caught from one 
pool, then tossed into one by its side, and 
cooked. It was the distinguished accom- 
plishment of one of our party to do essen- 
tially the same thing with the “Old Growl- 
er.’ The process proved too severe, how- 
ever, for the fish, for though left in the gey- 
ser but three minutes, when the line was 
puiled out, all the flesh, excepting a small 
portion near the head had been boiled off. 

This last episode being over, we all re- 
turned to camp, having run the gauntlet of 
the geysers, coming out with a mass of ma- 
terial for mental speculation, as well as sev- 
eral pounds of some of the minerals as spec- 
imens. 


Teacher—‘“Fred, can you tell me what 
happens when a man’s temperature goes 
down as far as it can go?” 


Fred Hawkes—‘Please, teacher, he 


would have cold feet.” 


If Engelena warred, what would hap- 
pen? There would come a Don of peace.” 
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VACATION REVERIES 


La Verne Sutherland 


v3 ES, Sir, ve been camp- 
ing,” said a young fellow, 
reclining in a hammiock, 
in answer to a compan- 

ion’s query. 
The speaker was Micky 
Felt, known among his friends as the 
“original go-easy kid.” Work was almost 
unknown to him. Jack Simons, well know- 
ing his chum’s failing and the amount of 
work necessary in camping life, had ex- 
perienced some doubt when Micky had told 
him of his intentions some time before. 
Jack had been out of town for quite a while 
and now on the occasion of his first visit 
with his pal, had asked Micky if he had 

carried out his plan. 

“Great stuff, camping,” continued Micky. 
“Finest thing on earth this ‘simple life’ busi- 
ness, ‘back to nature’; them’s my senti- 
ments.” 

“Huh?” grunted Jack in surprise. “Teli 
us about it. Where did you go? What did 
you do? Must be something  extraordi- 
nary.” 

“Well, it all happened this way,” Micky 
playfully threw an apple-core at Jack. “You 
see, Jim Smathers, Buck O’Day and I had 
planned since last spring to take a hike up 
into the mountains and spend the summer 
camping. Buck said he knew of a bully 
place right close to a lake. He said there 
was fine fishing and hunting in that vicin- 
ity. A veritable Paradise, in fact, to hear 
him tell about it. 

“On the first of July we pulled out for 
Tanac, the town nearest our destination. 
We had a tent, guns, fishing paraphernalia, 
and everything we could think of that would 
be of any use to us. After a seemingly end- 
less ride by rail we arrived at Tanac, the 
metropolis of the mountains. It was an 
antiquated little village, boasting a hotel, a 
store and about a dozen saloons, The entire 


population was about a hundred, including 
dogs. 

“We found a teamster who was willing to 
haul our bags and baggage to our happy 
hunting ground. Now the show began, over 
hills, through brush and over rocks we 
jounced and bounced. The horses moved 
so slowly that one had to look close to tell 
which way they were going. Right here, 
at this early stage of the game, I came near 
throwing up the sponge, those old skates 
couldn’t pull us up some of the hills, so we 
had to walk. Yes, walk. I had to walk, and 
on a vacation in search of rest. That was 
the limit. 

“After an eternity of passing landscape 
and discomfort, the driver eased my dis- 
turbed spirit by announcing our approach 
to our future place of residence. I began 
to set up and take notice. We were in a 


pass between two mountains, which was 
gradually widening out into a little valley. 
Some distance ahead we could see the lake 


that Buck had spoken of. When he and 
Jim saw it, they piled out and started to 
hike for it, but I thought riding was better 
even under the conditions. 

“The ‘promised land’ was reached at last, 
however, an an ideal place it was. Just like 
one of those places of everlasting bliss and 
beauty that one reads about in poetry, but 
very seldom sees. There was a nice lake 
fed by a large creek, which looked promising 
for trout. Fishing, you know, is my favor- 
ite pastime, as one may sit still for an hour 
at a time and not have to werk himself to 
death trying to have a little sport. 

“There were innumerable groupes of red- 
woods about and in one of these we decided 
to pitch our tent. To save cutting poles, 
we chose a couple of young trees the proper 
distance apart lor supports to our tent. The 
main rope which served as a ridge-pole was 
suspended between them, The tent was 
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finally pitched in fine style, as we thought, 
but the door faced the west, letting in ali 
the wind. 

“The next thing was to cook some grub. 
as it was fast nearing nightfall and we were 
ravenously hungry. We cut forked sticks 
to make a frame to hang out kettle on, just 
like we’d read about; built a fire, put things 
over it to cook and sat down to await de- 
velopments. About this time a gentle, little 
breeze sprang up and coaxed that pesky 
fire right out from under our kettle. The 
more wood we ptt on the faster it would 
crawl away. We kept moving our frame 
over the fire until we had chased it clear 
out to the lake. The grub was full of cin- 
ders and hadn’t even started to cook. 

“There was nothing to do but try again, 
so, in accordance with the advice of some 
brilliant mind we sought the shelter of a 
big stump. This time we suspended the 
kettle over the fire by means of a rope at- 
tached to an overhanging limb. This work- 
ed swell and in our joy we heaped the fire 
with dry sticks until the flames leaped mer- 
rily up around the kettle, which was now 
boiling and bubbling to beat the band. Sud- 
deniy Jim threw a whole armful of leaves 
on the flames, causing them to leap high in 
the air, seize our rope, snip it in two, letting 
our beloved kettle drop with a mournful 
thud in the fire. Its contents spilled out 
and extinguished the fire entirely. We were 
now in total darkness, for night was weli 
advanced. 


“We were a disgusted and angry trio, to 
say the least. As we had forgotten to bring 
lanterns, we were in the dark for keeps. We 
fished around among our provisions and 
found some bread, ‘which together, with 
water from the lake, constituted our sup- 
per. 


“This over, we turned in for the night. 
Well, sir, all the animals that were ever 
known to have been in the ark, were parad- 
ing around the tent that night. The first 
nuniber on the program was an unearthly 


yell from among the branches above us. We 
nearly stampeded. We found out afterwards 
that it was nothing but a little screech owl 
enjoying himself. The growls, groans, 
shrieks, grunts and tramping feet kept us 
on a panic of fear. It was mighty little sleep 
that we got that night. 

“Morning came as a relief to us, and hav- 
ing plenty of appetite left over from the 
evening before, our first thoughts were of 
breakfast. Once prepared, this meal was 
a grand success. The coffee was so strong 
it nearly took all the skin off our mouths, 
but otherwise this meal was the source of 
our first real pleasure. 

“The sky was cloudy, making things seem 
awful dark and gloomy. We tried fishing, 
the fish wouldn’t bite. We next tackled 
hunting, but couldn’t find anything save a 
few squirrels and we couldn’t hit them. Just 
to kill time we made a raft out of some logs 
and rode around on the lake. I didn’t con- 
sider that much fun, because a fellow had 
to row and push the raft around with a pole; 
too much like work for muh. 

“Every place we went that day there 
seemed to be something missing. We felt 
as though we had lost or forgotten some- 
thing, or had something we ought to do. 
In fact, we were lonesome, didn’t know how 
to go about amusing ourselves. That’s an 
awful feeling to have when out in a wild, 
strange place like that, especially when 
you're our for the purpose of enjoying your- 
self. 

“In desperation, we started to climb one 
of the neighboring mountains. Guns were 
taken along although we had small hope of 
an opportunity to use them. We climbed, 
stumbled and crawled until we finally got 
nearly to the top. Being tired, we clamored 
up onto a big boulder about forty feet high, 
on the lower side. We sat there and talked 
about what we would do should a deer jump 
anywhere around us. Buck was tapping 
a projecting rock with the stock of his gun 
when suddenly it gave way, went bounding 
over the cliff and struck with a crash in the 
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brush below. Instantly a big buck sprang 
out of the shadow of the boulder, and by 
taking tremendous leaps over the brush 
soon disappeared from view. There we sat 
like a row of nigger-bibies and never even 
thought of shooting. The only animation 
shown was evinced by Buck in the words, 
‘Gee, whiz! look at him jump! 

“Disgusted with ourselves, we started to 
descend by means of a trail we had spotted 
from our perch on the rock. After going 
a short distance, we noticed water dripping 
from a crude wooden spout projecting from 
a bank. Some charitable person, wishing 
to benefit humanity, had put it there. 

“Being very thirsty, Buck took the old 
tin cup and held it under the spout. To our 
astonishment, the water stopped dripping. 
Buck withdrew the cup in his amazement, 
immediately the water resumed its dripping, 
undaunted he again held up the cup and it 
again stopped.” 

“Oh, piffle! what are you giving us? 
That’s a fairy tale,’ broke in Jock, impa- 
tiently. 

“You just close up until I finish, will 
you,” returned Micky. “As I was saying, 
when you butted in, the water again quit 
running. Buck stepped back in alarm, 
‘Spooks! the infernal thing is haunted,’ he 
whispered. The water was again trickling 
merrily, so I got down on my knees to look 
into the pipe. As soon as my face came op- 
posite the aperture, the trickling ceased. 

“We were dumfounded, to put it mildly. 
Jim, who is of a philosophical turn of mind, 
was the first to break the silence. ‘Well,’ 
he said, ‘This is a case for the Psychic Re- 
search Club, of which I am a member, so I 
will act accordingly.’ With this, he wrench- 
ed the pipe from the bank. Now what do 
you thing happened? Well, sir, a big fat 
toad came rolling out of the pipe, croaking 
angrily.” 

“What the deuce did the toad have to do 
with it?” queried Jack. 

“You poor rube. That toad had a nice, 
cool residence in that pipe and when any- 


thing appeared at his front door he instinc- 
tively drew back to hide himself. Every 
time he drew back he expanded his body 
and stopped the water from flowing past 
him. Sabe? Stung by a toad, wouldn’t that 
jar you? 

“T told you that it was cloudy that morn- 
ing, well it kept getting darker and windier 
as the day advanced and about seven o’clock 
the rain began to drizzle. Our vacation 
ardor was not merely dampened, but nearly 
drowned. We went to bed a grouchy, 
growling bunch. The rain fell heavier, and 
the wind blew harder every minute. Golly! 
what a night that was. 

“Along about midnight the storm seemed 
to let all holds go, the wind fairly shrieked. 
Suddenly a ‘twister’ struck near us, which 
got our tree rocking in opposite directions. 
The strain on our tent rope was to great 
that it parted, letting that wet tent right 
down on the head of yours truly. Say, talk 
about kicking and clawing, there was a full 
measure there. We were so nearly smother- 
ed that we fairly fought one another in our 
frantic efforts to get out. We finally suc- 
ceeded, emerging from under the tent a 
dripping, exasperated bunch of rummies. 

“The tent was braced up with poles and 
we crawled into it and spent the remainder 
of the night trying to keep from freezing 
to death. The next morning we tramped 
the ten miles through the mud to Tanac, 
hired a teamster to go after our luggage and 
took the train for home. I have been right 
here every since.” 

“Going to try it again next year?” smiled 
Jack. 

“Never again; going to spend my vaca- 
tions in this hammock after this. Sling me 
another apple.” 


rm rm eae 
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JEAN’S HUCKLEBERRY EXPEDITION 


Edith Sanford 


UCKLEBERRY season is 

ee half over already, and 

I haven’t seen any for 

4 over a_ year,’ declared 

Jean, as she burst into a 

room, where a group of 

girls were talking. “Listen! the dean said 

I could go across the bay tomorrow aiter- 

noon, to get some. There is a big patch 

over there, and I want one of you to go 

with me.” Jean had said this all in one 

breath and, when she stopped to breathe, 

she looked expectantly from one to the 
other to see who would volunteer to go. 


As no one said anything, she began 
again, “You don’t seem a bit anxious for 
a huckleberry pie, and I’m nearly dying for 


” 


one. 


“T have an exam. tomorrow afternoon”; 
“T am going to town,” and “I have some 
sewing I must do,” were their various ex- 
cuses. They were at a girls’ boarding 
school in the East, and Jean was the Tom- 
boy of the school. The girls all liked her, 
for she had such a jolly disposition; but, 
on account of her recklessness, they were 
afraid to go with her where there was 
likely to be any danger, as on the bay. 


“Well, Dot, can’t you go with me?” And 
she looked imploringly at a quiet girl, who 
had said nothing as yet. 


“Are you sure the dean doesn’t care, 
Jean?” she asked. 

“Sure? Why, of course; I got her 
her consent before I made any arrange- 
ments,” Jean ‘said reassuringly, although 
she didn’t tell how much coaxing and per- 
suading she had to do to get it. 

“Tl think about it and tell you tomor- 
row.” 

“Think nothing; of course, you're 


going; be ready at two o'clock,’ and Jean 
dashed out of the room before Dot could 
utter any objections. 

“T would hate to be in your place, Dot,” 
said one of the other girls. “She'll have 
you drowned before you get back.” 

“Then you can come to my funeral,” she 
laughingly answered, having decided to 
make the best of it. Just then the dinner 
bell rang and they all trooped down to 
the dining-room. 

The next afternoon, promptly at two, 
Jean appeared at Dot’s door with two tin 
pails. 

‘Ready, Dot?” she called. 

“Almost; but Jean, are you sure there 
is no danger crossing the bay?” 

“Certainly not, you little goose; come 
along. I have the row-boat ready down 
on the shore.” 

They crossed the school campus and 
soon arrived at the boat, as the bay was 
close to the school. It was a fine, warm 
September afternoon, and the ride across 
the water was delightful. Jean’s gay chat- 
ter and reassuring words put Dot perfectly 
at ease; so, by the time they reached the 
other side, she was as_ ready for the lark 
as her companion. 

They went straight to the berry patch, 
which was close to the shore, and began to 
fill their pails. Each bush ahead seemed to 
have better berries than the one on which 
they were picking, so they kept going 
farther and farther in. They chatted gaily 
all the time, and did not notice how far 
from shore they were and how fast the 
time had gone. 

Their pails were nearly full, when Dot 
noticed that it was growing dark. “My, 
it isn’t so late already, is it, Jean?” 

Jean glanced at her watch. 

“Well, it’s much later than I thought, 
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but it shouldn’t be so dark already.” Then 
she looked up at the sky and uttered an 
exclamation of horror. “Oh Dot! look at 
those black clouds. There’s a big storm 
coming on, and we must get home before 
it begins.” 

She picked up her pail of berries 
and dashed off through the bushes like 
a wild deer, while Dot followed as best 
she could. 

They had gone several yards, when Jean 
stopped suddenly and exclaimed, “This 
isn’t the way we came; I never saw this 
tree before,” pointing to a tall pine in front 
of her. 

“Oh, Jean, are we lost? Will we have to 
stay out here in the storm?” 

“No, not lost, only on the wrong trail,” 
she said impatiently. They retraced their 
steps to the place from which they started. 
Upon reaching that, confident Jean looked 
about her bewildered. 

“Don’t you remember which way we 
came, Dot? Ill have to acknowledge that 
I don’t.” 

“No, but I supposed you did all the 
time.” And poor Dot looked so worried 
that Jean laughed. 

“Don’t take it so hard, Dot; we'll get 
home all right. Now help me find our 
way out. I have it. I lost my handker- 
chief while I was picking berries, and if 
we can find it, I think we can also find 
boat.” 

They both began to scan the surround- 
ing bushes for the lost object. 

“Isn’t that it there, Jean?” and Dot 
pointed to a small, white object some dis- 
tance away. They ran to the spot indicat- 
ed and discovered the handkerchief, caught 
on a bush. From there, Jean soon located 
herself, and the two girls raced toward the 
boat as quickly as possible. They started 
to row home immediately, for it was now 
getting quite dark. The clouds had gath- 
ered very fast, and the approaching twi- 
light made the gloom all the more dense. 

They had barely started on their home- 


ward way, when the thunder began to roll 
and the lightning flashed. This frightened 
Dot worse than ever, for she was afraid of 
the lightning, even when safe in her own 
room. 

“Row hard, Dot, we’ve got to get home 
before this storm breaks, or the dean will 
not let me come again.” 

Dottie Milton, urged on by fright, rowed 
to the best of her ability, but she couldn’t 
compare with Jean Morris, who was much 
stronger than she was. They both rowed 
on in silence for a few minutes. Jean 
glanced at the angry heavens. She was 
really becoming frightened now, herself, 
but she did not let her companion know it. 
She knew she must get Dottie home before 
the storm began, or she would very likely 
catch a severe cold, if nothing worse hap- 
pened. 

They were but half way across the bay, 
when the storm broke in all its fury. It 
was one of those violent storms, which 
come on so suddenly in the East. Both 
girls were soon drenched and shivering. 
The terrific gale, which accompanied the 
rain, made it almost impossible to make any 
headway with the boat. Dot finally had 
to give up and Jean tried to manage it 
alone, without success. She did her best 
to move it forward, but found that it was 
surely, and not very slowly, being driven 
farther away from their destination. 

“Oh, Dot! can’t you help me? If we 
keep going backward like this, we'll drift 
out to sea. Then what will become of us?” 

“What did you bring me out here for, 
Jean? You said there would be no danger,” 
and Dot was almost in tears. 

“Well, how did I know this storm was 
coming on?” said Jean, somewhat sternly. 
Then, changing her tone she said kindly, 
“Don’t cry, Dot, just try and help me hold 
our own.” 

Just then a light flashed out upon the 
water. It moved slowly around and, when 
it fell upon the girls, stopped. 

“What’s that, Jean?” exclaimed Dot. 
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“T think that’s the searchlight from the 
lighthouse,’ Jean joyfully cried. “Perhaps 
they are looking for us. But how do they 
know we're out here? I only hope they 
see us and send some help.” 

By this time the light had vanished, and 
all was again dark, save for the frequent 
flashes of lightning. The girls were still 
battling with the storm, and had almost 
given up hope of rescue, when they discov- 
ered a small light approaching across the 
water. 

“That must be someone coming now; 
cheer up, Dot, I think we’ll soon be safe,” 
and Jean spoke more encouragingly than 
she felt. 

“But maybe it’s someone in the same con- 
dition as ourselves,” said Dot, unconvinced. 

The light kept steadily approaching, and 
now and then it was turned around until 
it fell upon the girls, as if someone were 
trying to locate them. 

“That’s someone after us all right, Dot,” 
said Jean joyfully. By this time the boat 
was within hailing distance, and someone 
in it shouted, “Hold on a little longer; we’ll 
soon be there.” Jean tried to answer, but 
couldn’t make her voice heard above the 
raging storm. The boat soon reached them 
and the girls could see two men sitting in it, 
one of them holding a small searchlight. 
As soon as the girls felt strong, protecting 
arms lifting them out of their perilous posi- 
tion, they both fainted dead away, exhaust- 
ed by their previous efforts. When they 
revived, they found themselves tucked up 
in a warm bed, with a kind-looking lady 
bending over them. 

“Where are we?” asked Jean, bewildered, 
looking around her. 

“You're in the light-house, Miss Morrie, 
said that lady, 


? 


and I am the keeper's wife,’ 


smiling. Then she went on to relate how 
Mrs. Connant, the dean, had ’phoned up to 
the light-house, asking the keeper to search 
for the girls and send help after them, as 
she was almost frantic because they hadn’t 
returned. 


“Have you let Mrs. Connant know we 
are safe?” Jean asked. 

“Oh, yes; I ‘phoned over and told her as 
soon as you were brought in, and said we 
would send you back to school in the 
morning.” 

Jean laid back on her pillow then, and 
fell asleep, as Dottie had done, neither hav- 
ing yet recovered from her exhaustion and 


fright. 
In the morning the girls awoke, feeling 
much refreshed. Jean had a slight cold and 


Dottie had a cough, but, owing to the im- 
mediate attention given them, nothing ser- 
ious resulted. One of the men from the 
light-house rowed them back to school. 
When they reached the campus, the whole 
school, teachers and all, had turned out to 
welcome them. Mrs. Connant greeted 
both of them heartily, saying how glad she 
was to see them alive again. 

Some of the girls asked Jean where her 
huckleberries were. She looked puzzled 
for a moment and then laughed. “I think 
in our excitement, that we left them across 
the bay,” she said. Then everyone 
laughed, but Jean stoutly declared that she 
wasn't to be cheated out of her huckleberry 
pies like that, and was going in the near 
future to get some more, at which Dot as 
stoutly declared that she wouldn’t accom- 


pany her. 
GIRLS’ ATHLETICS 

The girls of the S. R. H. S. have now 
begun to practice. Their first practice was 
‘Tuesday evening, September 20th. The 
captain of the team has not been chosen, 
but the team will choose her in a few days. 
The Freshmen and some upper classmen 
are going to try out for the team. We 
mean to have both a first and a second 
team. 

The principal of the Fremont school has 
kindly consented to be the coach for this 
term. He is a fine man and has had good 
success with other teams. Under his ef- 
ficient coaching Santa Rosa High will have 
a winning team. 
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WHAT THE EDITORS THINK---WHICH ? 


Since we are beginning a new school 
year, let us commence it right, by under- 
standing conditions. 

The statement has been repeatedly made 
that the Santa Rosa High School is lacking 
in “school spirit.” School spirit is patriot- 
ism, and to tell us we have no patriotism is 
a bold statement, indeed. 

At the last Sub-League field day, over a 
hundred “rooters,” boys and girls, supplied 
with megaphones, waving pennants, dis- 
playing colors—our dear old orange and 
black—yelled “rat-te-rat” all afternoon. The 
following basketball game was a repetition 
of the same enthusiasm—and all this in 
spite of the rain! 

At present, the largest squad of track 
men we have had for three years, are faith- 
fully grinding away every evening. There 
are but few “knockers,” and subscriptions 
to The Echo are pouring in every day. 

There is, we admit, something vitally 
wrong with our school, but it is not pri- 
marily a lack of spirit. 

‘The great evil that does exist, however, is 
far worse. We are referring to a certain 
sentiment of “I am better than you”; to 
a class of “snobocracy”; to an exclusive fac- 
tion of “would-be” aristocrats—dainty, little 
society butterflies that flit about, not deign- 
ing to mingle with any but their own kind 
for fear of soiling their pretty wings. 

lt must be understood that we are not 
referring directly to any individual, but to 
this class, to this sentiment. 

History has repeatedly shown the disad- 
vantage of a state within a state. The 
smaller organization cannot support the 
larger, because it gives its time and thought 
to itself. It creates factions, and ‘“‘a house 
divided against itself cannot stand.” 

Such a system of “aristocracy” sweeps 
away the very foundations of a democracy— 
such as our Student Body. The real grava- 
men is not that our democracy lacks pa- 


triotism, but that it is made a farce by this 
foe to all democracies—class distinction 
with a wrong basis. 

If those wishing to remedy this bad con- 
dition of affairs will take advantage of the 
excellent opportunity now afforded, and 
show that this business of being exclusive 
is a game two can play, our butterflies may 
still fly as proudly, perhaps, but certainly, 
not as freely. 

Fellow students, what shall it be—demo- 
cracy or “snobocracy?” 


Since the Board of Education has given 
us a drinking fountain, drinkable water 
would be greatly appreciated. 


NOTICE 

All material for the October number of 
The Echo must be received by October 7. 
Hand jokes to Ava Litton, and stories to 
Lawrence Moore. 

Vera D.—“Did you say anything to papa 
about your being too young?” 

Weston A.—‘‘Yes, but he said when I 
once began to pay your bills, I should age 
rapidly enough.” 


Mr. Steele (Hist. IV.)—“Have you a 
note book?” 

Shirley A.—‘‘My head is my note book.” 

Mr. Steele—“Oh, no; that’s a _ blank 
book.” 


Shirley was telling Nan about the mem- 
bers of the football team. “Now, there is 
Charles Clark,” said he, “in a few weeks’ 
time, he will be our best man.” 

“Oh, Shirley, this is so sudden, but it’s 
an awfully nice way to put it.” 
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SOPHOMORES 


Victor Anderson, Weston Anderson, 
Eliza Andrews, Mae Andrews, Kinley Ahl, 
Francis Ahl, Gladys Bagley, Will Bagley, 
Harold Bruner, Blanche Bonnard, Hattie 
Brand, Gladys Berry, Reyna Berka, Rena 
Marie Bish, Alide Birch, William Bussman, 
Helen Banta, Lena Baum, Hazel Cameron, 
Madeline Cowan,Robert Christ, Donald 
Cameron, Vera Dessaue, Grace Dougherty, 
Albert Dont, Gladys Combs, Chester Case, 
Stirling Coulter, Gladys Carithers, Josie 
Cassani, Fred Cooper, Hazel Devoto, Ruth 
Dickson, Allison Dickson, Arthur England, 
Ruth Fenton, Chester Gore, Esther Gilkey, 
Clarence Grove, Gladys Gilman, Ethel Hel- 
man, Archie Hewitt, Fred Holm, Hugo 
Hadrich, Georgenia Hall, Gladys Hodgson, 
Gina Hess, Evelyn Johnson, Susie Jones, 
Dagny Juell, Viola Lockhart, Gertrude Lee, 
Marguerite Lehn, Esther Miller, Zilla 
Moore, Marion Maddux, Kathleen Miller, 
George Meagher, Annie Matthews, Mary 
Matthews. Arthur Meese, Olive McDaniel, 
Harry Morrow, William Morrow, Anita 
Nathanson, Ruth Overton, Forrest Pearce, 
Myrtle Peterson, Francis Quinlan, Emily 
Rued, Paul Rued, Mabel Rayner, Charles 
Roberts, Eunice Silva, Dorothy Smith, An- 
gie Stacey, Adah Smith, Hazel Shaffer, 
Edith Sanford, Roy Simpson, Laverne 
Sutherland, Ethel Stearns, Ruth Shuldt. 
Amelia Thole, Raegan Talbot, Jessie Wil- 
son, Francis Wilson, Abbie Wilkinson,, 
Neuman Wallace, Ralph Wallace, Marshal 
Wallace, Eloise Yarnell, Josephine War- 
boys. 


ee 


The first meeting was held August 23d. 

Mr. Searcy moved that the matter of re- 
pairing the track be attended to, saying that 
if the boys would help, that he thought the 
board would furnish money. Charles Clark 
stated that he thought the sand and clay, 
which Mr. Searcy said could be used if cin- 
ders could not be obtained, could be easily 
gotten. Mr. Searcy moved, that a commit- 
tee of three be appointed to arrange for the 
work. This motion was carried, and the 
chairman appointed Carroll McIntosh, track 
captain, Will Lambert and Mr. McConnell. 


Nominations for faculty representative 
were made. Mr. Steele and Mr. McConnell 
were nominated, and Mr. Steele was elected. 

Charles Clark was elected as S. N. S. A. 
L. delegate. Chester Gore was elected 
property man. 

Regular meeting August 3oth. 

Shirfley Abeel moved that the Freshmen 
reception be given Friday night, September 
2d. 

Mr. Searcy moved, that this motion be 
amended, and the reception be given Thurs- 
day night, because there was to be no school 
Friday. This motion was carried. 

The nominations made for first term rep- 
resentative were: Alessio Bettini, Mildred 


Turner and Bruce Mermann. Bruce Mer- 
mann was elected. 

Will Lambert reported on the repairing 
of the track, and stated that Carroll McIn- 
tish had gone to the foundry, and that a few 
loads of cinders could be gotten there. The 
only expense in getting the cinders would 
be the hauling, which would be $1 a load. 
He also said that he thought a team and 
harrow could be procured and the track har- 
rowed. The matter was thus left until it 
was known what amount of cinders would 
be needed. 

Earl Wilson moved, that cross-bars be 
gotten for high jumping and vaulting stan- 
dards. This was turned over to the finance 
committee. 

Regular meeting held September 6th. 
Charles Clark moved, that Ophelia Caldwell 
be made 8th term representative. This was 
carried. 

Earl Wilson moved, that there be a tape 
and starting pistol purchased. This was 
left to the finance committee. 

Mr. Searcy stated that eight dollars 
($8.00) had been promised by the board for 
repairing the track. 

Will Lambert moved, that a vaulting 
pole and a new shoot for the pit be gotten. 
Charles Clark moved, that a new pole be 
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gotten. It was left to the finance commit- 
Tee: 

Lily Lewis moved that a last term’s bill, 
for printing Girls basketball window cards, 
be paid. Left to finance committee. 

Finance committee meeting September 7. 

A botion was carried for paying the bill 
of $2 for printing Girls’ basketball window 
cards. 

it was moved, that getting the tape and 
starting pistol, be left with some member of 
the finance committee. 

Regular meeting September 13. 

The Governing Board sanctioned the 
holding of a dual field meet of 1st and 4th 
vs. 2nd and 3rd years. 


SCHOOL NOTES 

The Freshmen reception, which was held 
at the Saturday Afternoon Clubhouse, on 
the evening of September, the second, prov- 
ed to be a very enjoyable affair. There were 
a large number of students present, includ- 
ing members of all the classes. Dancing 
figured largely in the evening’s entertain- 
ment, but games were provided for those 
who did not care to join in the dance. The 
festivities lasted until a late hour, and were 
pronounced a decided success by all. 

The Student Body of the High School 
was given a decided treat on Friday morn- 
ing, August 27th, when they were permit- 
ted to listen to a number of selections ren- 
dered by Mr. J. Fred McMinn. They were 
heard with great interest and pleasure by 
all. Mr. McMinn was secured to sing be- 
fore the Student Body by Mrs. Minnie 
Mills, who is musical director of the schools. 

Alice Dearborn, a former student of the 
High School, has entered the Santa Rosa 
Business College. 

Esmond and Evelyn Bohill are now at- 
tending Analy High School. 

Cecelia Crawley has entered the Lakeport 
High School. 


Agnes Stacy is attending the Petaluma 
High. 


Wilson Hall is now a student at the Busi- 
ness College. 

Clarice Ellis has entered the Healdsburg 
High School. 


ALUMNI NOTES 


Hazel Morehouse is now a student at 
URC: 

Marion Pierson is attending McMeans 
Normal. 

Clyde Hudson, a member of the June 
class 1910, has entered the Business College. 

Ovid Tuttle entered U. C. at the opening 
of the fall semister. 

LuJu Helman and Ruth Elmore, grad- 
uates of the S. R. H. S., are students at 
McMeans’ Normal. 

Clyde McCann is attending U. C. 

Victor McDaniels and Ray Francisco 
have entered the Business College. 

3eulah Miller is now attending the San 
Francisco State Normal. 


EXCHANGES 


“Vhe Hitchcock Sentinel” of San Rafael, 
Cal., is a well edited sheet. 

“The Cardinal,” from Corning, Cal., 
would be improved if the name of the town 
were printed on the cover. The ads in 
the front give a cheap appearance. “A 
Miraculous Escape” is a knobby little story, 
well written. 

“The Golden Bear,” Sonoma, Cal., is a 
well written paper. “Government Owner- 
ship of Public Lands” is an interesting ar- 
ticle. If Miss Buchan could draw as well 
as she can write, Sonoma would have an 
artist. 

“The Poppy,” from Winters, lacks but 
one thing. The only way we knew it came 
from Winters, was by looking among the 
ads. The name of the town should be on 
the cover, or at least, on the editorial page. 
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BOYS’ ATHLETICS 


Four weeks of hard and persistent work 
on the track has brought results. The men 
are rounding into shape very rapidly. The 
old material has “come back” with the 
goods, and the new has not disappointed 
us. The good work the men have been do- 
ing has put confidence into them, and this 
means a big stride toward victory. For it 
is true of athletics as well as of all other 
activities in life, that one must have con- 
fidence in his own abilities or he will not 
be successful. This asset to victory our 
men certainly possess. 

We realize now, more than ever, our 
good fortune in securing two such men as 
Steele and McConnell to coach our team. 
They have proved to us that they under- 
stand what they are doing, and that they 
are working as hard as the men themselves 
to make this year of athletics a victorious 
one. 

On the 13th, 14th and 15th of this month, 
the different classes fought the initial battle 
of the year at the school track, and at 
Pierce Bros.’ The 1st and 2nd years were 
victorious by a surplus of 38 points. The 
score stood, 2nd and 3rd years, 63 points; 
Ist and 4th years, 1o1 points. 

Summary: 

50 yard dash—Grove, first; E. Wilson, 


second; Bettini, third; L. Wilson, fourth. 
Tamer 25 

100 yard dash—Clark, first; E.. Wilson, 
second; C. McIntosh, third; Bettini, fourth. 
Time, Io flat. 


220 yard dash—Clark, first; McIntosh, 
second; Lingenfelter, third; Friese, fourth. 
Time, 22 flat. 


440 yards-—P. Cochrane, first; Clark, sec- 
ond; England, third; Hawks, fourth. 


Half mile—Talbot, first; Al Maroni, sec- 
ond; England, third; Friese, fourth. Time, 
2 :20. 

Mile—Snider, first; Talbot, second; Mi§t- 
chell, third; Ahl, fourth. Time, 5:42. 


Low hurdles—Cochrane, first; Wallace, 
second; Peterson, third. Time :28. 

High hurdles—Jones and Mermann tied 
for first; Mills and Lambert tied for third. 
Time, :22. 

High jump-—Pederson, first; Mills, sec- 
ond; L. Mermann, third; Gore, fourth. 
Height, 5 ft. 234 in. 

Broad jump-—Cochrane, first; McIntosh, 
second; Norton, third; Grove, fourth. Dis- 
tance, 19 ft. 5 in. 

Pole vault—Pederson and Lambert tied 
for first; Berry, second; E. Wilson, third; 
Height, 9 ft 5 in. ; 

Shot put—Lambert, first; Berry, second. 
Distance, 41 ft, 4 in. 

Hammer throw—Drake, first; King, sec- 
ond; L. Mermann, third; B. Mermann, 
fourth. Distance, 125 ft. 

Discus—Drake, first; Norton, second; 
Bettini, third; B. Mermann, fourth. Dis- 
tance, 81.6. 


A gentleman once met a young woman 
walking barefoot on the road, and, stop- 
ping her, asked: “Do all the people go 
parefoot here?” 

“Some of them do,” she replied, “and the 
rest mind their own business.”—Ex. 


Gime 


Mary had a little lamb, 
You’ve surely heard of that; 

But Mary clipped the lambkin’s wool 
And wore it in a rat. 


Freshie (crying)—“Pa hit his finger with 
a hammer.” 


Mother—“That is nothing to cry about; 
you should have laughed.” 


Freshie—“I did.” 


Miss Wylie—“Why did Hannibal cross 
the Alps?’ 


Alvia McKee (Freshman)—‘“Same rea- 
son the hen crossed the road. You can’t 
fool me with no conundrums.” 


Sweet little Emelie Rose, 

Was tired and about to repose, 
When her brother, named Clair, 
Placed a tack in her chair, 

And sweet little Emelie Rose. 


Miss Wylie 
German Diet?” 


(History)—“What is the 


Skip (knowingly)—“Coffee and sinkers.” 
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The reason? This is it: 
He stutters when he kisses. 


Fred P.—As I first gazed into your eyes 
the blue of the sky faded.” 


Gladys H.—“When I first met you, the 


A FIXED HABIT 
He always makes a hit 
With all the lovely misses; 
grass appeared less green.” { 


You can always tell a Sophomore, but 
you can’t tell him much. 


All of us know Howard Gilkie, 

With manner and “love-lox” so silkie; 

When he trips down the aisles, 

All the room is wreathed in smiles, 

And “there’s a student” hung on faculties’ 
files. 


All work guaranteed First Class. 
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CLEANING and DYEING WORKS 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Clothes 
Cleaned, Pressed and Repaired 
All goods called for and delivered. 
Phone 393R 


720 Fourth Street 
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EXTEREMELY SERIOUS 


Mr. S.—“Gladys, why were you tardy at 
1 o’clock this afternoon? 

Gladys H.—“I didn’t get to school on 
time.” 

Mr. S.—‘Why didn’t you get to school 
on time?” 

Gladys H.—‘“I didn’t leave home until 
after 1 o’clock.” 

Mr. S.—‘Why were you detained at 
home?” 

Gladys H.—‘*Mr. Searcy, I was eating.” 

Mr. S.—Erba, why were you tardy at 1 
o’clock ?” 

Erba P.—“I board with Gladys.” 

Mr. S.—“If you girls will dispense with 
at least two meals during the day and be 
content with the other five substantial 
meals, which you are accustomed to eating, 
you will live longer; you will be happier, 
and you will be able to comply with the 
regulations of the school.” 

—C. L.S. 


Annabel L. (Hist. [V.)—‘‘Columbus died 
and did not know it.” 


Mr. Steele (Hist. IV.)—“Yes, prairies are 
treeless plains. Why are there no trees 
there, Mr. Drake?” 


Ben D.—‘“Because trees won't grow 
there.” 


Harry M, —“I press my suit on bended 
knee.” 


Nada W.—‘“Haven’t you an_ ironing 
board?” 


Ruby A.—“What kind of pencil sharpen- 
ers do you use?” 


Annabel L.—‘A Freshman—would you 
like to borrow him?” 


WELL! 


Miss Wirt—“I don’t see any sense in 
your sitting there without your lesson.” 


Charles Clark—*Do you want me to 
stand up?” 


Bashful Ben Drake, was one day sent 
down town on an errand. Upon entering 
the store he asked, “Please, sir, ma wishes a 
tape line.” 


Clerk—“How long does she want it?” 


Ben—‘T couldn’t say, but I think she 
wants to keep it.” 


George Duncan had put on his necktie 
and was looking over his supply of hosiery. 
“I wonder, now,” he said, turning pale, 
“whether the socks have to match the tie, 
or the tie match the socks?” 


Blair D—“I wonder why Miss Forsyth is 
always out when I call.” 


Ralph W.—‘“Just her luck, I imagine.” 


The goat ate up our other jokes, 
And then began to run; 

“T cannot stop,” he softly said, 
“T am so full of fun.”—Ex. 


Crystal Cleaning and 
Dyeing Works 


Oldest and Best 


All Cleaning by Dry Process 
308 Fourth Street - - - - Phone 142 
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Miss O’Meara—“Yes, we visited the Py- 
ramids, of course. They were literally cov- 
ered with hieroglyphics.” 


Helen Woolsey—“Ugh! Weren’t you 
afraid some of them would get on you?” 


Ida H.—“She said I put rouge on my 
face to deceive people. Wasn’t that mean 
of her?” 


Nina D.—“The way you put it on doesn’t 
deceive anybody.” 


Miss O’Meara—‘Shirley, what is the con- 
necting link between the vegetable and an- 
imal kingdoms?” 


Shirley (promptly)—“Hash.” 


Paul C. (at the reception)—‘I could 
waltz on the Heaven with you!” 


Helen Woolsey—“Can you reverse?” 


Mr. Steele (Eng. Hist.)—“Do the chap- 
lains of the army inflict punishment nowa- 
days?” 


Lawrence M.—‘No, they prophesy pun- 
ishment.” 


M. F. NOACK 


Everything in the 
JEWELRY LINE 
535 FOURTH ST. - - SANTA ROSA 


Nada W.—“I said I’d be a sister to him.” 
Olive Mc—‘What did he say to that?” 


Nada—‘Nothing; just sent his socks 
around to be darned and tried to borrow a 
doilar.” 


Miss Crane (in Physics)—‘*What would 
be the weight of a ship with all the passen- 
gers included?” 


Blair D—“We'd have to know the den- 
sity of the people, wouldn’t we?” 


Miss O’Meara (Eng. VII.—“How does a 
beggar ordinarily beg?” 


Gwendolyn Y.—*With his hat.” 


Miss Crane (Phy)—“Bernard, how do we 
measure land?” 


Bernard (thoughtfully tapping his head) 
—‘“In quarts, Miss Crane.” 


Rachel Lee (Hist. IV.)—‘“The climate of 
the United States is extremely hot in win- 
ter and cold in summer.” 


Don G.—“I had proposed and been ac- 
cepted, when the lights suddenly went 
out.” 


Paul Cochrane—‘What did she do?” 


Don G.—‘“‘Suggested that we keep it 


dark.” 


Shop walker—“Gloves, Miss? Yes, you 
will find the kid’s counter on the right.” 


Lilian L. (witheringly)—“Really! And 
where pray shall I find the ladies’ coun- 
tent 
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Office Phone. 243 R 


DR. G.W. MALLORY 


Exchange Bank Building 
SANTA ROSA 


Residence Phone, 243 Y 


CALIFORNIA 


MARY JESSE HOSPITAL 


Mrs. Mary E. Jesse, Matron 
No Contagious Diseases 


815 Fifth Street - - - - Phone 248Y 


P. A, MENERAY 
Physician and Surgeon 


Office: Santa Rosa Bank Bldg. 
Phone 392R 
Residence, 521 Mendocino Ave. 
Phone 392Y Santa Rosa, Cal. 


Sophomores are noted for their wit. As a 
sample: 


First Soph.—‘“Say, isn’t Emily cute?” 


Second Soph.—‘Well, yes, but I think she 
is Rued, too.” 


DR. E. H. CRAWFORD 
DENTIST 


(Above White House) Phone 216Y 


DR. D. P. ANDERSON 
Dentist—’86 
Union Trust Bank Building 


Phone 479 Santa Rosa, Cal. 


St. Rose Drug Store 


Fourth and A Streets Santa Rosa, Cal. 


The Place Where You Get a 
SQUARE DEAL 


WM. McK. STEWART - - Proprietor 


California Oyster Market 
and Grill 


LEADING RESTAURANT 


Fourth St., Bet A and B Santa Rosa 


The best dressers have their Clothes 
Cleaned by the 


NEW METHOD 


WHY? 


Miss W.—“What is the center of learn- 


ing?” 


Ruth Overton—‘rn.” 


W. 5. HOSMER & SON 


SCHOOL BOOKS 
MUSIC AND 
STATIONERY 


Prescription Druggist Phone S. R. 3 


LUTTRELL’S DRUG STORE 


BIGGEST STORE 
BEST STOCK 
LOWEST PRICES 


327 Fourth St. - - - - - Santa Rosa 
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N. BACIGALUPI & SON 


Groceries and Provisions 


PHONE 245 


134 Fourth St. o Santa Rosa 


Gladys H.—‘What do you suppose, Fred, 
is the reason the ocean is so salty?” 


Fred P.—‘I’m sure, I don’t know, unless 
it is because there are so many codfish in 
Ui 


Bicycle 
Repairing 


Auto Tire 
Work 


‘See Tae a Gvcleey 


412 Mendocino St. - - - 


Advertise in the Echo 


Miss O’Meara (Eng. IV.)—“What is the 
difference between a laborer of today and 
one of one hundred and fifty years ago?” 


Victor A.—‘A laborer today has to be- 
long to a union.” 


Naomi E. Moke, graduate Emblamer 


H. H. MOKE 
Class of 1890. 
FUNERAL DIRECTOR 
418 Fourth Street - - Santa Rosa, Cal. 


Shirley A.—“Funny, what ideas come in- 
to a fellow’s head. This morning, while 
dressing, I was wondering how, in the fu- 
ture life, I could get my shirt on over my 
wings.” 


Leo N.—“Don’t let that worry you. What 
you want to think about is how to get your 
hat on over your horns.” 


Small brother—-“Father says you can’t 
come to see Rachel, anymore.” 


Carroll Mc.—“Why not?” 


Small brother—“Because, he says you 
come every night in the week now, and it 
would be impossible to come any more. 
See?” 


HAHMAN DRUG CO. 


Prescription Druggists 
213 Exchange Ave., Santa Rosa 


Leo N.—“Students may come and stu- 
dents may go, but I’ll stick around forever.” 


J. ©. MAILER HARDWARE CO. 


For all kinds of Fine Hardware 


FOURTH STREET 


SANTA ROSA, CAL. 


THE ECHO. 


When in school use a Sonoma Fountain Pen. 
PRICE $1.00. Every Pen Guaranteed. Ten Per 
Cent Discount to Hecdexts. Made Expressly for 


TEMPLE SMITH 


611 FOURTH STREET SANTA ROSA 
Pens May Be Taken Out on Approval, 


JUELL’S DRUG STORE 


Telephone 237 


621 Fourth Street - - Santa Rosa, Cal. 


R. C. MOODEY & SON 


STYLISH & EXCLUSIVE 


FOURTH ST. = SANTA ROSA 


Freshie—“It must be nice to know every- 
thing.” 


Senior—‘“Yes, it is.” 


AUTO- 
MOBILES 


Bicycles 


: )) Sporting 
Goods 


SCHELLING GARAGE 


The Best Store for the Economical Housewife 


The place to Buy your Heating Stoves is at 


GARDINER BROS. 


709-711 Fourth Street - 


- Santa Rosa 


THE WHITE HOUSE 


Best Light 


Best Assortment 
Best Value 


SANTA ROSA’S BEST STORE 


Rachel—“Skip told me he wanted to see 


you the worst possible way.” 
Esther M.—‘And what did you say?” 


Rachel—“I told him to come to break- 
fast some morning.” 


Text Books and School Supplies 
C. A. Wright & Co. 
Leading Booksellers and Stationers 


615-617 FOURTH ST. 


SANTA ROSA 


HODGSON - HENDERSON CO. 


MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS AND 
CLOTHING 


517 FOURTH ST. - - SANTA ROSA 


Phene 87 


SONOMA COUNTY FRUIT & PRODUCE CO,, Inc. 


Good Place for Geod Groceries 


FOURTH AND WILSON STS, 


SANTA ROSA 


THE ECHO. 


C. Nielsen 


SANTA ROSA FURNITURE CO, 


Sole Agents for Liggett Springs 
and Best Mattresses on Earth 


Chas. Jurman A. Nielsen 


328-330 Fourth Street, Cor. A ‘Phone 372 


Gladys B.—“That was Carroll McIntosh 
we just passed. His haid turned white in 
a single night.” 


Gladys H.—“Oh gee! in a single night??? 
Why didn’t you introduce me? I would 
give anything to know where he got his 
peroxide.” 


CANDY and 
ICE CREAM 


A. D. SKINKLE 


Formerly C. T. SHERMAN’S 
FOURTH STREET - SANTA ROSA 


HIGH SCHOOL PINS 
HIGH SCHOOL HAT PINS 
HIGH SCHOOL SPOONS 


JOHN HOOD 


Sign of the Big Clock 
JEWELER SANTA ROSA 


BLACKSMITHING 
AND REPAIRING 


Sunrise Shoeing Parlors 


C. R. Sund 


J. H. Gates 


E.R. SAWYER 


_ Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry 


529 Fourth St. (Jacobs’ Candy Store) Santa Rosa 


YOU'LL GET THE LATEST AND BEST 


PHEADQUARTERS% fy IF You Buy 
Baht FOR THE as CLOTHING 
~ Bete aioe He et ah, PY) and 
» HS SA Gents’ 
-- Furnishing 
BRAND OF TAILOR £& ¢ Goods 
MADE CLOTHES FROM US 


KEEGAN BROS. 


Sing a song of Algebra, 
A pocketful of crias; 
Isn't that a jolly bunch 
To cheat "his royal nibs?” 
When the cribs were opened 
The teacher looked that way; 
The Freshie as he packed his books, 
Sighed, “No, it doesn’t pay.”—Ex. 


Free Delivery Phone 50 


Eugene C. Farmer 


PRESCRIPTION DRUGGIST 
701 Fourth St.,Cor D - - - Santa Rosa 


Have You Tried 


Jacobs’ 


Jar Taffies? 


If not? Why not? 


KOPF & DONOVAN 


WHOLESALE and 
RETAIL GROCERS 
SANTA ROSA — CALIFORNIA 


Brooks Clothing Co. 


YOUNG MEN’S NOBBY 
SUITS FOR SPRING 
509 FOURTH ST. - - SANTA ROSA 


Coffee Roast Daily 


FLAGLER’S 


Coffees, Teas, Spices, Crockery, 
Glassware, Agateware Kitchen 
Utensils, ete. 


420-422 Fourth St. Santa Rosa 


Phone 549R 


American Bakery 


High-Grade Cakes, Pies 
and Pastry 
P. Moore, Prop. 208-210 Fourth St. 


When in Want of Flour Ask Fora 


ROSE BRAND 


NEW MILL 
NEW MANAGEMENT 


SANTA ROSA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


LEE BROS. & CO. 


Express and Draying 


Will call at your residence and check your baggage 
to any point on California Northwestern 
No Extra Charge for Checking 


PHOENIX PHOTO ENGRAVING CO. 


DESIGNERS 
ENGRAVERS 
ELECTROTYPERS 


660 MARKET STREET i 


SAN FRANCISCO 


DR. D. H. LEPPO 


Dentist (Class 1895) 
Union Trust-Savings Bank Building, 
Santa Rosa, Calif. 


Phone: Office 361 


Residence 4781] 


Dealer in all Kinds of 


F. BERKA guiding Material 


WILSON STREET 


SANTA ROSA, CAL. 


